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We have ceased to ask of it what it cannot give us ; we cherish all the 
more highly what it can. Here is the testimony of men who have 
striven and suffered, men who have believed and hoped; and the 
power of their faith, their utterance, their character, shines out for us 
with more illustrious value in the great process of the divine education 
of the race, when it is compared and contrasted with similar witness 
from the great nations with which Israel was in turn associated. 
Babylonia and Egypt are among the teachers of Greece, and through 
Greece of modern Europe ; each represents a religious culture vastly 
older than that of Israel ; yet the immense literatures inscribed on 
temple and tomb beside the Nile, or buried among the ruined libraries 
beneath the mounds of Mesopotamia, might have remained for ever 
unread, and our spiritual life today would be no poorer. But we 
cannot imagine either our history or our religion without the Bible. 

This general result is the product of many influences besides the 
literary inquiries of criticism. It must suffice here to name three of 
the most prominent which have operated with special force during the 
last century: (i) the progress of science; (2) the discovery of the 
sources of much of the early story of human things related in the 
opening chapters of Genesis ; and (3) the slow rise into our view of 
the Greater Bible of the entire race, supported on an enormous mass 
of primitive speculation concerning the origin of the world and the 
condition of man. 



The Preacher and Biblical Criticism. 

In the introduction to a valuable new work on Prophetic Ideas and 
Ideals, by Professor W. G. Jordan, D.D., of Queen's University, Kings- 
ton, Can., some excellent advice is given to the minister concerning 
the use which he is to make of biblical criticism in his preaching. It 
is not the business of the preacher, Dr. Jordan says, to give lectures on 
history in the pulpit, or to discuss theories of criticism or methods of 
exegesis, but rather to do all that preliminary work so thoroughly that 
his exposition of the Bible shall bring the noblest spirit of that past to 
meet the questioning of the present. This process cannot be made 
easy, but it is the only way in which we can show real reverence to 
men who in their own day were not given to choosing short methods 
and easy paths. Building monuments to the prophets and forsaking 
their spirit is a manner of worship which ought by this time to have 
fallen into discredit among intelligent men. To praise the Scriptures 
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as possessing the supreme revelation involves the duty of endeavoring 
to appropriate the message in its varied forms. In this we have the 
example of the most faithful and effective teachers in all ages. 

This effort to get back to the actual life of men to whom we owe 
so much can only be partially successful ; but the effort itself is both 
a religious exercise and a means of culture. The minister, whose busi- 
ness it is to understand and to sympathize with all classes and condi- 
tions of men, may thus find on the intellectual side of his life a real 
preparation for those duties which lay the largest strain upon his 
heart. To understand ourselves we must know the past. This is a 
truth now recognized in every sphere of science, and it has a deep 
meaning for the student of religion who desires to realize the glory of 
his great heritage. 

It is not difficult to prove that the Hebrew prophets have a mes- 
sage for our time ; but more than any definite message is the spirit 
that they quicken in the devout student, and the atmosphere of fear- 
less faith and courageous hopefulness that they kindle about his life. 
The message of the prophets was largely a national or social one ; indi- 
vidual piety is implied, and the problems of the personal life begin to 
emerge ; but in the main their address was to the community. The 
preacher who will try to discover for himself what that message actu- 
ally was, and will seek to disentangle its essential spirit from the tem- 
porary form, thereby prepares himself for dealing with social questions 
in a sober spirit; he will learn to combine boldness with wisdom, and 
to express in powerful, appropriate forms "the passion for righteousness. 



